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Tue CaTTLe-sHow, Piovucuine Matcu, anp Exui- 
BITION OF Hovsenotp MsnuracTuREs, 

At Easton, on Thursday and Friday last, fully equalled 
the most sanguine hopes of the patriotic, and we may 
well add, persevering society, under whose auspices it 
was held ; and of the most zealous friends of the agricul- 
tural interest ; the most important, by the bye, and the 
most honest interest, in the whole scope of human em- 
ployments. 

In friend Graham’s Gazette, we shall undoubtedly have 
all the particulars faithfully detailed. Let him “nothing 
extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” This injunc- 
tion might not appear so altogether superfluous, had the 
reader seen, as did our informant who peeped into the Ga- 
zette office, that it resembled not a little the stalk of a 
green grocer—such was the quantity of fruits and vegeta- 
bles sent in there as specimens of their crops, by hopeful 
candidates for agricultural renown. There was a mangel 
wurtzel as large as a hominy mortar, while those who 
went for potatoes, sent each a peck or more of their best 
murphies to propitiate his smiles editorial—T here werethe 
cows-horn and the blue-nose, the. Foxite and the Rohan, 
and the Mercer and the lobster potatoe; and last and best 
ofall, Capt. Banning’s genuine irish reds, which have come 
down from father to son, for the last fifty years, in all their 
unmixed purity and crumbling mealiness. In another corner 
of that said office were the curly yellow and the green sa- 
voy, the huge drum-head and the no less huge and thick 
headed flat dutch, and all the rest of the choux family—be- 


sides nice apples and other delicious fruits—Now what 


can be more natural, sir, I put it to your own feelings, than 
these oecasional offerings, pomological and horticultural, 
toa poor editor, to be stored away for winter use, as a 
squirrel does his nuts! There is sir, you cannot deny, in 
this practice of making presents to village editors, from 
the orchard and the garden, a sort of primeval innocence 
and simplicity every way commendable; such as may be 
supposed to have prevailed more generally anterior to the 
age of corporations and banks and paper money and oth- 
€r vicious contrivances to facilitate commerce; in those 
glorious days. of the wooden trencher and the breech 
clout; when the first pewter plate was deemed an aris- 
tocratical innovation; and breeches were denounced as 
an effeminate and enervating luxury, invented by the en- 
emies of equal rights to promote civilization and the arts, 
under the specious pretext of covering the posteriors !— 
What may be the effect of these timely offerings on the 
judgment of him who fills the important . office of village 
chronicler and impartial annalist of agricultural conflicts, 





can only be told by the lucky wights (not us) who have 
been subjected to their influence. To drop all badinage 
and return to the Show—Gentlemen who witnessed it as- 
sure us that it was excellent, especially in reference to all 
kinds-of domestic animals ; but nothing extraordinary, in 
the quality of the plowing done, or in the exhibition of 
household manufactures. __ ; 

The Ploughing Matches,.have been generally conduct- 
ed, as it seems to us, in some respects on erroneous prin- 
ciples—so far especially as speed is made one of the desid- 
erata. The premium should be awarded to the best work, 
and as that is-done in Maryland by aslave plowman, a 
trifle might be awarded to him, best perhaps, in some arti- 
cle ofholyday dress. But the principle of awarding this 
premium which would result probably in most benefit, 
would be one to the plow which should do the best work 
with a given force—whether it be Prouty’s or Cheno- 
weth’s, or Beach’s, or others. Let a good ploughman 
be selected to try with the same, or an equal force, the dif- 
ferent plows—It is of the first importance to the farmer to 
know whose make is the best. No witness of the match 
on this occasion but must, we think, have been satisfied 
of the futility of the objection raised. sigainst mules, that 
they are too slow motioned. A view of the action of the 
several mule teams driven in this contest, was demonstra- 
tive of the fact, if demonstration were wanting, that their 
speed depends on their breaking, and on the plowman—A 
lazy sluggard of a ptoughman may ruin animals of the fin- 
est spirit and quickest action; whether they be horses, 
mules or oxen. To his team, its treatmentand education 
at the time of being broken to the plow or other service, 
every farmer should give his personal attention. Patience, 
humanity and judgment are then all to be exercised—the 
team should be put at first to light work, and kept brisk- 
ly moving up to its work, without being over worked— 
We repeat that no one who saw the speed-of these mule 
teams can doubt the practicability of having this abused 
and valuable animal to move in the plow as fast as is com- 
patible with thorough work. - 

That thedisplay of Household Manufactures was not so 
various and ample as on former occasions, is not to be de- 
nied—As every good is said to bring its attendant evil, 
some contend that the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, and the application of steam power, from the 
great engine that works in her bowels and gives motion 
to the British Queen, down almost to threading needles 
and darning stockings, has had the bad effect of nearly de- 
priving the housewife , of all economical employment; 
leaving her no resource to keep off ennui, except to read 
novels, whip the children,scold her husband, and kill flies ! 

The good old days are gone when the bright calico and 
the gaudy chintz, having served first for the mother’s sun- 
day gown, and then for the daughter’s every day frock, 
was finally cut up into stars and diamonds and birds and 
flowers, and made the subject ofa long talked of,and much 
talked at, “quilting match” !—and as for knitting their 
own stockings, modern machinery will throw offa thou- 
sand pair in less time than a young woman can throw off 
one. Let us hope that the time which would now be un- 
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profitably bestowed on employments thus superseded by 
improved machinery will be occupied in useful siudies, 
and occupations calculated to prepare young ladies for the 
important and sacred obligations of wives and mothers; 
and by the wife in a manner to lighten the labors and guard 
the interests of. her-husband, looking daily after her 
dairy and her kitchen, her nursery and her closets, not 
forgetting her fruits and her flowers. Without mean- 
ing to be invidious or offensive, may we hope that 
many will emulate the example of Mrs.F******, an accom- 
plished housewife on West River, who, leaving her hus- 
band to conduet his farm with a suecess corresponding 
with his extraordinarily good management; takes the home- 
stead under her owncharge ; and with equal skill and judg- 
ment, supplies and ornaments his house and his table with 
all that punctuality, neatness and industry can command 
—the fattest poultry, the nicest butter, well cooked bread 
of various kinds, the downy peach, the fragrant melon, the 
odorous apple, and the luscious grape, decked out with 
sprigs of jessamine and honeysuckle, the rose, : 
«And genteel geranium, 
“With a leaf for all who come,” 
grateful and delicious to the palate and the eye—are 
all the fruits of-ler taste, and her care.—Such Mr. Edi- 
tor are the sort of housewives to mitigate the toils of 
the husbandman, and dissipate the gloom of rural se- 
clusion. 


‘Tis not the gaudy dress can charm, _ 
Nor equipage the soul can please; 

Content can lull each wild alarm, 
Unaided still by these. © 


Full oft beneath the splendid robe 
The heart with wrathful feeling throbs ; 
Or envy'’s pangs the bosom probe ; 
Or sorrow breathes. in sobs. 
E’en meanness can. with. pomp reside : 
Give the a lot unlike to this; 
Be mine nor poverty nor pride, 
But competence and bliss. 


Let gentle woman's cheering smile 
Give every joy a warmer glow, ~ 
Whose breast admits no thoughtof guile: 
Be mine this lot to know! ' 

Returping however from a digression into. which you: per- 
ceive-I am apt to run at every thought of woman, let me add, 
that there was yet much to admire in the exhibition of do- 
mestic carpets and hearth rugs, coverlets, quilts, flannels, 
stockings, &c. &¢. as will be seen when we come to copy the 
official accounts into the American Farmer. ~ ' 

When my informant went to view this part of the exhibi- 
tion in the court-house, there were many ladies present, some 
of them “ministering angels” at tables where various articles, 
substantial or fanciful, were sold fur religious objects, or for 
charity, which, in my faith, is the very essence of all true re- 
ligion; and he, for you must know he isa very susceptible 
man, remarked that it would have been much easier to exa- 
mine and admire these beautiful works of ingenuity and taste, 
had it not been for the superior beauty and attraction of the la- 
dies themselves. 4 

‘Phat this Easton exhibition generally should have surpass- 
ed expectation, did not in-the least surprise me. I knew that 


‘for years past a wholesome emulation had existed among gen- 


tlemen in that section of the state, mindful of the of 
improvements going on in the agricultural world ; with judg- 





ment and means to adapt these improvements te their own 
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I knew that the farmers of Talbot had 
been awakened tethe-importance of increasing the quantity 
of manure by the use of marl which abounds there, and all 


circurnstances. 


other riale available for that purpose ; that they had stu- 
died the rotation of crops and the most valuable points and_ 
qualities of domestic animals. Ina word I knew that a cho- 
sen band of good men and true, associated in a friendly and 
patriotic spirit, had continued, through good and through 
evil report, to meet and to confer together for the benefit of the 
‘plow ; and that however the indvlent and the avaricious might 
affect to undervalue or to ridicule the effects, it was yet im- 
possible that an association of such minds, for purposes so 
noble and beneficent, could fail to make itself felt in a thous- 
and shapes, that might yet not he visible on a superficial view. 
The conversations of such men naturally give a tone to pub- 
lie thopght—a direction to public inquiry—their social com- 
-munion and influence is of itself enough to make agri- 
cultural discussions fashionable. Discussion elicits new 
‘facts and establishes useful truths and practices, which gra- 
dually spread through and pervade a community ; meliorat- 
ing all their habits, without those by whom they are adopted, 
being sensible to whom they are indebted for the disco- 
very of the truth or the exhibition of the practicef Would 
you have me say more of a Show that I did not see, or will 
‘you not rather wait for what is much better than all I could 
say—the official reports! I will not, however, close even 
this crude notice ia anticipation of them, without offering the 
poor tribute of my humble thanks to those gentlemen who, 
_Without any more interest than others of their vocation, took 
the trouble to get up and carry through this fine exhibition of 
“the results of agriculiural investigations and rivalry. How 
“much more honorable than the struggles and the triumphs of 
_the political demagogue, is the zeal of him who in the enjoy- 
ment of ease and abundance, gives his thoughts and his time 
“to the means of augmenting the sources uf subsistence and 
comfort to his fellow-men. Were it not for such men, prompt- 
ed by feelings of benevolence towards man and beast; and a 
love of knowledge, the most glorious of all earthly posses- 
sions ; population. would outstrip the means of subsistence, 
jodical famine would desolate the fairest portions of the 
world, the human mind would retrograde, and civilization 
and the arts become words of unmeaning jargon and mocke- 
ry. Thanks areindeed due to all who in any way contribut- 
ed to the objects of the society, and quere—would it not be 
expedient, all other claims alike, where the premium is for 
animals sent to the show, to award it to the owner of the one 
residing at the greatest distance? But lo! there rises the 
of the old State House over the land beyond Thomas’ 
Point—I must be ready to admire as we enter the beauti- 
ful harbour of the ancient Metropolis, and to yield my mind 
to the various and interesting associations which the sight of 
it will ever awaken—So health and honour to the Trustees of 
the Maryland Agricukural Society—their best and most ac- 

ceptable reward is in the success of their labours. 

8S. B. Maryland, 26th Oct. 1839. AGRICULTOR. 





On Lime—A NEW Lime-SpREADER. 


J. 8. Skinner, Esq—Dear Sir: In your paper of the 
_ 2d inst. under the head of work for October, you remark, 
“that it is known to all intelligent farmers that for all 
t purposes it is useless toapply lime to lands un- 

‘ there be either a —_ celover-ley or heavy grass 
sward toturn in, &c.” I beg leave to differ with you in 
this opinion, and yet claim to be classed among the “ in- 
igent farmers,” and as 1 feel great diffidence in differ- 

ing with such high a as yourself in farming mat- 
ters, I will state the facts which have led me to a differ- 
ent conclusion: In 1838, I ploughed up a very poor 
‘field which was covered with poverty grass—spread fifty 
_ bushels of lime to the acre, and it in corn; to 
'. the surprise of those of my neighbors who were still un- 
in the efficacy of lime, { had a very tolerable crop, 
ey from four to five barrels of corn to the acre where 
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the lime was put, but where no lime had been spread, 
was little or no corn; the difference was so very mani- 
} that mo one who saw . field, avr for asooment 

th that the in the crop of corn would pay for 
the cos of the vow not a single instance 
—every acre of my farm had been reduced by bad farm- 

, (havin been tenanted out for upwards of forty years) 

the most sterile condition, and I appeal to you to say, 

“if much of it will not now bear a favorable comparison, 
uch of the best land of our country, and I have 

: i ith a judicious 

or cloversley, will be more strikingly 

but rest assured, that any soil on 

no matter how poor, will be great- 

the farmer is careful to lessen “> 

r—It 


must look for the means of improving their lands—every 
farmer should endeavor to increase his quantity of ma- 
nure, but all the manure that can possibly be made on a 
farm of three or four hundred acres is nothing in com- 
)parison with lime; the most he could do, would be to im- 
prove some eight or ten acres, thus requiring thirty or 
forty years to get over his farm, long before which time, 
the part first improved would require a second manuring, 
whereas a farmer ef moderate means may readily im- 
prove thirty or forty acres a year with lime, and in all 

uman probability never live to see the day when the effect 
of the liming would lessen! You aré also wrong I think 
in recommending that buckwheat be sowed and turned 
under with the view of preparing poor land for lime. Depend 
upon it, my dear sir, that when the land is too poor to pro- 
duce a sward, or clover, the crop of buckwheat will be too 
light to benefit the land much—in fact I very much doubt 
whether a large crop of buckwheat would compensate for the 
labor—I have known it tried repeatedly, and have never yet 
seen any advantage from it.—If I may venture to offer ad- 
vice to inexperienced farmers, it is, be sure and lime your 
corn land, do not fail to lime your fallow ground, and if you 
have any left, spread it on the surface of your poorest field, it 
will pay a good interest—keep all the stock through the win- 
ter you can winter well,and as little in the summer as you 
can possibly do with—never fail to sow your grain fields with 
clover, let the price be what it may, and night and morning, 
instead of spelling ‘“‘ Erunam” backwards, speil ‘ lime” 
forwards. 

Have yeu seen the lime spreader, made by Mr. Bishop of 
our county, in operation? it was introduced in my neighbor- 
hood by John Ridgely, Esq. of Hampton, who spread 20,- 
000 bushels of lime on his estate last spring with two of them 
—as a labor saving machine it is one of the very best in- 
ventions I have ever ‘seen, and so very simple in its con- 
struction that it may be attached to any ordinary wagon or 
cart, and when not required, disconnected in a few minutes. 
—The cost I understand is twenty dollars, and the whole 
operation of spreading the lime may be performed in as little 
time as would be required to unload the wagon. 

Yours, W. G. 
REMARKS ON THE ABOVE. 

[If our esteemed and intelligent correspondent and friend 
will read attentively our remarks to which he referred, he 
will perceive that there is no difference between us in our 
respective statements of the great value of lime as an im- 
prover of the soil} for the very facts which he states 
proves the position we assumed. He states with equal 
truth and clearness, that he ploughed up a very poor field 
which was covered with poverty grass, and spread fifty 
bushels of lime to the acre, and that it produced from four 
to five barrels of corn to the acre. Now it is evident, 
that the lime acting upon, and converting the poverty 
grass, weeds and briars turned in, had the effect of in- 
creasing the yield of corn; but as it could only convert 
such materials as it found in the earth into nutriment, its 
office was but partially exerted. Had there been a clover- 
ley or heavy grass sward, or green erop to turn in, we 
risk nothing in saying that his crop of corn instead of be- 
ing four or five barrels would have been from seven to 
eight. We areas firmly convinced of the superior effica- 
cy of lime, in all its forms, as. he can possibly be, and with 
him, we are clearly of opinion, that, where no other im- 
proving substance is available, we would apply lime, but 
we should not expect from it any immediate “ striking ef- 
fects,” because we believe that its action is only benefi- 
cially exerted so far as it has vegetable, woody, or animal 
substances to operate upon. The natural tendency of all 
calcareous bodies is to encourage the growth of white 
clover, and so soon as this office if performed, if this rich 
and renovating carpet of vegetable matter be turned in, 
we may date the salutary influence of their action. Be- 
sides the stimulating properties of lime, it is particularly 
valuable on account of its neutralizing powers, and especi- 
ally so to worn out fields, such as our correspondent 
describes, asit destroys the vegetable acid usually found 
in such soils, and thus, by cutting off their sources of 
food, extirpates the tribe of sour grasses which infest 
them, and give place to a more healthful description of 
vegetation. 

We have witnessed with equal feelings of pleasure and 


pondent on his now fine estate. We are aware in how 
sterile a condition he received it, and how many of the 
prejudices of the times he has overcome, by his intelligent 
and enterprising mode of culture, and how much he has 
to be proud of spelling “lime forwards ;” for without it, 
use we believe that he never could have effected any thing 
like the _permanent improvement that he has—that he 
never could have aroused a condition of energy into the 
inert materials with which his old fields were charged, 
and which has so happily yielded to the leavening ing. 
ence of lime. A batch of the best flour will remain inert 
until it becomes sour, but let a small portion of yeast be 
incorporated with it, and it is immediately set in motion 
and as the good housewife says, it speedily rises—go it 
is with the dead vegetable bodies found in our old fields: 
let a dose of lime be applied, fermentation is set on fi 
and speedily that which was of no avail to the Purposes 
of agricultural nutriment, is converted into the active and 
healthful food of plants; but the benefit is in proportion 
to the quantity of such matter that may be in the soil at 
the time of the application of the lime. If this were not 
the case, why is it that the lime acts best on lands which 
are clothed with heavy grass swards or clover-leys? and 
that rich lands, with luxureant growths of vegetation, 
will bear heavier doses of lime than worn out fields? © 

The experience of our correspondent with respect to 
the effect of turning in a crop of buckwheat, is entitled to 
great respect, but we must be permitted to remark, that 
hundreds of experiments by others, go to prove its in- 
trinsic value, and we think that if his old fields had been 
thus treated, that instead of getting four or five barrels of 
corn to the acre, he would have got seven or eight, as it 
is obvious that the greater the body of matter which may 
be in the soil, that is converted into nutritive manure, the 
greater will be its product. No truth we think can be 
plainer than this—that the product of grain of any kind 
will bear a just proportion to the quantity of nourishment 
which it may receive. 

In conclusion we will observe, that we believe, that 
without lime in some of its forms, either a3 a carbonate, 
phosphate, or sulphate, be in the land, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that it be applied, before a healthful and profile 
ble state of vegetation. can be expected. We arrive at this 
conclusion from the fact that by analysis it has been as- 
certained that all grain and vegetables, which have been 
submitted to the test, contain portions of these substances, 
and hence we infer that they are essential constituents of 
all soils. 

We have not seen the Lime-spreader of which our cor- 
respondent speaks, but have heard of its great utility, and 
have no doubt that it is an excellent labor saving machine, 
and entitled to his high and deservedly valuable com- 
mendation.] 





Tue Cuincu-sue anp Hessian Fy. 
Red House,N. C. Oct. 16th, 1839. 

Mr. Editor : A writer under the signature of Agricultor 
has replied to a communication of mine published in the 
American Farmer relative to the Chinch Bug. 

“Agricultor” wishes to know my meaning of the word 
“progenitor,” as used in my communication, My meat- 
ing was this: After the chinch bug eomes into existence, 
it produces a new race, which in a short time arrives at 
sufficient maturity to take wing and fly in swarms to the 
woods ; and that those left behind are more destructive 
in their depredations than those who thus take wing— 
Their habits are very much like bees ; they are very it 
dustrious, and are incessantly sending out a new race, oF 
new swarms ; those that are left are more destructive on 
account of their incapacity to escape. All those who 
have studied their movements and habits, and watched the 
various stages through whicl? they pass, would confirm 
the position I have taken. 


anomalous case in the natural history of animals, to wit 











pride the astonishing improvement effected by our corres- 





that of two very unlike parentages produeing similar of- 
spring.” 


Agricultor says: “and if so, they say it presents a very 
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“Tn reply to this part of his communication J will intro- 
Zz ad race of the insect tribe to prove that the insect 
does undergo various changes, and that unlike parents do 
produce similar offspring. Agricultor may think it strange 
and contrary to the order of nature that those large white 
grub worms could be transformed or turned to grasshop- 
But such is the fact. A gentleman of highly res- 
table standing in this county (no doubt he was philos- 
izing like some of Agricultor’s neighbors ) who caught 
ene of those long white cut worms and placed it in a 
with some loose earth, and after it was confined for 
gome days, he examined it one morning, and found it had 
d or produced a grass-hopper. Is it more strange 
for a cut-worm to be transformed to a grass-hopper, than 
that a Hessian fly should deposite an egg which should 
uce a chinch-bug? Grass-hoppers produce grass- 
ppers, and chinch bugs produce chinch-bugs. 

Another case—How does Agricultor account for the to- 
bacco fly depositing an egg on our tobacco, and after some 
hours by the heat of the sun, the egg produces a cut-worm 
nearly as destructive in its operations as the chinch-bug.— 
This last case is well known to every planter of the South 
who cultivates tobacco. 

Js it more strange that the hessian fly should deposite 
an egg in the boot of the wheat and be brought into exist- 
ence by the heat of the sun, than that a tobacco fly should 
deposite its egg on a tobacco leaf, and that egg should be 


transformed by the same cause to a cut-worm? I could | 


adduce other cases in the insect tribe to convince Agri- 
eultor and his sceptic neighbors of unlike parentages pro- 
ducing similar offspring. ' ae 

] will now reply to the first part of his communication. 

icultor has called it a “novel discovery, and if veri- 
fied by subsequent investigators of the mysteries of na- 
ture, the approach of a new era in the natural sciences, 
as far, at least, as the animal creation and procreation may 
be involved.” 

Ican assure Agricultor that the idea of the chinch bug 
being a descendant of the hessian fly is not novel, as it 
can be traced as far back as the year 1783. About this 
period the battle of Guilford, N. C. occurred. Thereisa 

tleman now living in Orange co. N. C. who is venera- 
ble on account of his age and great worth, who well re- 
collects that when the British army moved through that 
county, there was a part of the army which were called 
the Hessian soldiers. Immediately after this event, per- 
haps that year, the hessian fly or hessian bug destroyed 
their crops of wheat. They believed and do believe to 
this day, that those soldiers left the flies or bugs as they 
passed through the country. The chinch bugs continu- 
ed to destroy their crops of wheat for several years, until 
they were compelled to abandon the seeding of wheat— 
This aged gentleman says they finally disappeared after 4 
or 5 years. 

After a period of 56 years the chinch bug has appeared 
in the same district of country, and upon the same tracts 
of land. 

I have no doubt that I could procure the testimony. of 
fifty men of unimpeachable character, who believe that 
the chinch-bug is the true descendant of the hessian fly. 
Agricultor may call it old fashioned stuff, but let him lay 
aside his books upon such subjects, and go and examine 
the operations of nature in these matters, and he will see 
great and strange transformations, proving that unlike pa- 
rentages can produce similar offspring. I am a plain 
homespun man, and draw my conclasions from the ope- 
tations of nature. J should have been thankful, and no 
doubt this portion of the country would have felt them- 
selves much indebted to Agricultor to have given a better 
history of this insect, and given us his views relative to 
the best mode of preventing their depredations. We do 
hot care for their genealogy—we wish to destroy them, 
and not perpetuate their names. 

: James W. JEFFERYS. | 





Cuineszt Trex Corn—No more “last words’—We have 
received for publication a communication from Alexandria, 
from J. H. Bayne, esq. speaking in the highest terms of the 
“tree corn” — He says : ‘‘I bestowed no unusual labor on it, 
and the result has abundantly satisfied me in every particu- 
lar, ‘It has proved itself with me to be very prolific and ex- 
tra early in arriving at maturity.” So much for tree corn— 
Enough has been said—let every one try and judge for him- 
selfi—There has been enough of warning and commendation! 
Mr. Bayne will perceive that we have most respectfully giv- 


‘en the kernel of his communication. 





C. Bement on THE CULTURE OF THE Ronan. 
Three Hills Farm, Albany, Oct. 15th, 1839. 

J. 8. Skinner, Esq—Dear Sir: 1 have this day ship- 
ped via Philadelphia, five barrels of Rohan Potatoes 
to your address, to sell on my account. The seed from 
which these were grown I refused last May $1S per bush- 
el. I planted ten bushels, putting one eye in each hill— 
the hill 3 feet asunder each way, except a few rows, in 
which I placed two sets, and the product was nearly dou 
ble, which convinces me that to obtain a great yield, two 
eyes are preferable to one. I have not harvested the 
whole yet, but from what I have already got in, I am in- 
ducedto think I shall have from 450 to 500 bushels. 

The ground on which they were grown, I took off a 
crop of peas last year—early in May I caused 20 loads 
of yard manure to be spread and ploughed in as deep as I 
could with a yoke of cattle—it was then harrowed, and 
marked out with a small plough in squares—the sets drop- 
ped and covered with a hoe. As soon as the plants made 
their appearance a light harrow was run over them—equal 
quantities of lime and plaster were put on each hill—in a 
few days after the cultivator was run between the rows 
each way, followed with the hoe. The next dressing was 


performed with a double mould board plough each way, | 


which left but little work for the hoe in earthing them up. 
The season has not been favorable for potatoes, in this 
section, especially in tenacious or wet soils, or the pro- 
duce would have been much greater. 

I -consider the Rohan a very valuable acquisition to our 
root crop, for stock, if for nothing else ; but they are not 
an inferior article for the table. One great advantage in 
their culture is the facility with which they are harvested. 
Two men and a boy can dig and pick up over 100 bush- 
elsinaday. Respectfully yours, C.N. Bement. 


Baltimore County, Oct. 26th, 1859. 

J. 8. Skinner, Esq.—Dear Sir: The following is the re- 
sult of my experiment in the cultivation of the Rohan potato. 

On the 20th April last I planted 14 bushels (grown by the 
late Judge Buel) drilled in rows 4 feet apart, manured broad- 
cast and ploughed deep. The drills were formed with the 
plough, and sets of one eye each dropped from.1 to 2 feet a- 
part, on which was laic a small quantity of coarse and un- 
fermented manure, and covered with the plough. The roller 
was afterwards passed over, to press the earth well down up- 
on the manure and seed. ‘The after culture, such as is usu- 
ally bestowed on the potatoe crop. Quantity of land 3-8ths 
of an aere. » _ 

They were dug on the 25th inst. and measured 116 bush- 
els. The largest tubers weighed 3 Ibs. The vines from 6to 
8 feetlong. From some experiments given below it would 
appear that their productive quality does not altogether de- 
pend on the quantity of seed : 

Ist row. Sets 1 foot apart, bp eee 134 bush. 


2d do. Sets | foot apart, only row planted shallow, 13 do 
3d do. Sets 14 feet apart, 12 do 
4ihdo. Sets 2 feet apart, 13 do 
Sthdo. Sets 14 feet apart (manure placed under 

the sets) 112 do 
6th do. Sets 14 feet apart, 12 do 


It is evident from the above experiments that the row con- 
taining sets 2 feet apart produced a full average with the oth- 
ers; and the tow in which the manure in the drill was placed 
under the sets did not do as well as the others. 

The Tree Corn, about which there is such a variety of opi- 
nions, proved equal to my expectations. From one ear I ob- 
tained 400 good ears and 100 nubbins. The variety is early, 
and a beautiful pearly white flint. As an early crop I prefer 
it to the Dutton, 8. 





Arkansas Crops, &c.—A letter from our respected 
correspondent in Arkansas, dated Sept. 24th, says : 

“Our crops of every kind are most abundant—Cotton 
particularly fine. Morus Multicaulis, many of them over 
8 feet high, arid the extremities of the tops and limbs still 
fresh and thrifty—some of this season’s growth from sin- 
gle bud cuttings, number over 400 buds. During July 
and August the thermometer ranged between 60 and 92. 
In September, so far, between 52 and §6. Rain in July 
11.5 inches; in August about 1 inch inall ; in September 


about 2.5 inches. We have now fine delightful dry wea- 
ther for corn and cotton harvest, anda time of general 


health,” 





Remedy against Ants and Spiders—Mr. Clutterbuc, 
Jr. of Watford, washed the walls of his hot-house with 
a painter’s brush, es in a solution made of four oun- 
ces of corrosive sublimate, in two gallons of water; and 
since that application, neither the red spider, against which 
this remedy was employed, nor ants have made their ap- 


Notes on a Fryinc Trip to tue West.—Sir—I 
had scarcely sealed my last letter, exulting in the rapidity 
of our passage down the Ohio, when we grounded oppo- 
site Guyandot, at the mouth of the Kenahwa. That is the 
point at which travellers from west of the Potomac, pase- 
ing by Caldwell’s White Sulphur Springs, strike the river, 
the Guyandot and the Cumberlad gaps in the range of the 
Alleghanies forming the out and in-lets between the tide~ 
water slave-holding states, and the great Western Valley, 
until you get up to Wheeling. 

The navigation of the river from Wheeling as low down 
at least as Guyandot, is, it cannot be denied, vexatiously 
precarious for many months of the year, giving some co- 
lour of justification to the remark of that most extraordi- 
nary man, John Randolph, of whom we may safely say, 
we ne’er shall see his like again; that the Ohio was “dry 
one half the year,and frozen up the other half.” A disa- 
greeable association has forever fixed in my mind the 
name of Guyandot. We remained here fast aground for 
fifty hours! the captain persuading us and himself all the 
while, that in a few minutes we should get off. What 
rendered it more annoying was, that while every passen- 
ger had some particular motive for hastening on, which 
made our detention peculiarly distressing to him, most of 
them had it in view to be present at the great Louisville 
Race, where Kentuckians were to battle for their cash and 
the honours of the turf, as they had often done on their 
“bloody ground,” for their honor and their lives. A post 
stake race was to come off on Monday, for which there 
were ten entries at $2000 each. As seems to have been 
anticipated, the long-looked for eontest narrowed down 
to a desperate conflict between Wagner of the South, and 
Grey Eagle, the Champion of Kentucky. 

Fora lively and most graphic account of this memora- 

ble conflict, I may-refer you to the one which appeared 
the day after, in the Louisville Journal, from the pen of 
its accomplished editor—a pen that lends light and grace 
to whatever subject it lights upon. Our prolonged and 
mostannoying detention gave opportunity for the display 
of various tempers—Some vented their chagrin in oft-re- 
peated regrets—others cherished it in moody silence— 
some doubted not that we should be off ina few moments 
—others that it would not happen until the rising of the wa- 
ters—while all were averse to giving up the ship for fear 
of hurting the Captain’s feelings! Here again the Yan~ 
kee character displayed itself—My friend before mention- 
ed, thought much, but said little. Like most of his coun- 
trymen, he knew alittle of every thing, and, as was soon 
obvious to me, quite as much about the chances and the 
means of getting off, as the Captain himself. So, observ- 
ing closely the signs, when he saw it was no go, instead 
of indulging as did others in the expression of alternate 
hopes and regrets, he cast about for the means of reaching 
his 200,000 staves in Indiana; and while the rest were, 
some at the card table, and some pacing the deck, as void 
of patience as of résolution, we espied the Yankee arid his 
trunk floating rapidly down stream, in the skiff of alittle 
Frenchman, to board, in the whirl of that current, a small 
steamboat just then passing down from Guyandotte. Let 
me here admit that we admired, if we could not emulate, 
his energy. 

After more than two days detention, we got on board 
the William Penn, commanded by a brother of our own 
Captain, and that night I landed at Maysville, and thence 
proceeded by the best roads in the United States, to Lex- 
ington and Louisville, passing through thie fairestportions 
of one of the most fertile states in the Union. —— « 

Of what’ I saw of ladies, men, lands, horses and cattle 
—heir beauty and intelligence—their courage and hospi- 
tality—their richness, their fleetness, and their fatness, 
you shall hear in the shape of notes on the husbandry-of 
Kentucky, if I can get time to write them-out, » jee 

You observe that, as in duty bound, Ihave placed the 





pearanee.— Domestic Encyclopedia. 


Ladies in the front rank of respect, from, I trust, an habi- 
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tual sense of propriety, as well as from the recollection 
of an anecdote I was lately told of Capt. Stockton, of 
the U. S. Navy. 

’ You must have seen it mentioned in the papers, that at 
a’grand Horticultural fete in London, being unexpectedly 
toasted in a large company of Lords and Ladies, Nobles 
and officers of high and low degree, he arose and deliv- 
ered an impromptu address, unequalled for its aptness 
and effect. Such at least was the impression of the 
best judges present, among them Power, the actor, a gen- 
tleman of accomplished education, of exquisite taste, 
énd of humor and grace inimitable. But of the sailor’s 
speech—One of its hits was this: After many speeches 
from big Wigs, Dukes, Lords, Statesmen, and military and 
naval officers, all of whom beginning, according to cus- 
tom, in that country as imperative as law, with “My Lords 
—Gentlemen and Ladies”—the Yankee Captain, making 
his graceful bow to the fair, began, “ Ladies—my Lords 
and Gentlemen.” The effect was electrical as vivid 
lightning; a thunder of applause came down upon the 

ker who thus dared to pluck in his very den the hoa- 
ry beard of the Lion. The Ladies at least were ready to 
swear, if Ladies dare swear, that however distinguished 
the man might be on the “deep waters of the dark blue 
sea,” on shore he was yet more,—the very pink of gallan- 
try!! Excuse the episode into which I have been led by 
my fondness for every thing that does homage to woman, 
and for all that adds one ray to our naval renown. 

Until I can send you some notes as aforesaid, you can, 
if you please, give place to the following from the Lex- 
ington Reporter, being a hasty indication of all which it 
seeméd to me they need, in respect of Cattle, to make 
their assortment complete—but now I shall have some- 
thing to say about the Ayrshires, founded on a letter late- 
ly received from Mr. Stevenson, our Minister in London. 

KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS—CORN—CATTLE, &Kc. 
To the Editor of the Lexington Reporter :— 

A more extended as well as a more particular view of 
the natural growth and agricultural products and advanta- 
ges of your state, leads me now to ask a smali space in 

our journal, in explanation of some remarks which you 
had the goodness to publish in respect to the improved 
Durham or Shorthorns. I am now satisfied that this is 

ically the state for that race of cattle. With a cli- 

mate well suited, it enjoys two other great and fruitful re- 
sources—its heavy crops of Indian Corn, and rich biue 
ass pastures; the latter to be set down as invaluable in 
lves and peculiar to the State! I have often heard 

of your verdant woods pastures of Kentucky “blue grass ; 
but never had formed a just conception of their beauty 
and Juxuriance. . That resource alone must forever give 
to Kentucky indisputable pre-eminence overall other 
countries or states as a siock-growing region! Here, the 
broad straight backed short-horn, whose characteristic is 
early maturity and propensity to fat,arein the range ex- 
actly adapted to there nature; and it is not risking much 
to say that with American maize and Kentucky blue grass, 
ad lib the imported English progenitors will soon be 
beaten by their native progeny. Let me repeat that while 
our indian corn of itself, may be reckoned, as it has been 
admitted by English farmers and graziers to give us one 
decided advantage over the mother country, in fattening 
stock, your woods every where afford a fuller and a rich- 
er bite, than is to be found in the Parks of English noble- 
men. ‘To judge of the results of these advantages, I am 
you have only to see as I have, some of the 
stock, ia your immediate neighborhood—Capt. B. 
par excellence—his prize heifer, Caroline, is 
an animal that an English Farmer would put aside for him- 
self, as above all price. Hence there is no hesitation in 
admitting that this state is suited to this race of cattle— 
It is in fact a commodity, which may be said to have been 
manufactured for the Kentucky market ; and for Kentucky 
alone of all the slave holding states—Some doubts are en- 
*ertained, whether they will do as perfectly well im Ohio 
Mllinois or Indiana ; because } doubt, or rather I do not 
know that they have, but am under the impression that 

h your never to be too much admired, nor 

oehighly valved blue 

4 views 


' pastures. 
Were of the Kentucky farmer and grazier, 
to the domestic markets of Lexington, Louisville, 
rmbegy and 
; and to barreling their beef for exporta- 
it is. thes: theie interest might dictate 
ence for the neat, beautiful and quick grow- 
p; but have they not two other objects in 
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view, and in consideration of their redundant resources— 
one to have a breed that will bear driving to a distant 
market ; and the other to be prepared to supply breeding 
catlle, best adapted to the wants, the food and manage- 
ment of the slave holding and planting states in the South 
West :—Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, and the Carolinas, where she now finds a market for 
her horses, mules and hogs ?—In all of these it is now 
getting to be admitted that the short horns requiring an a- 
bundance of rich and succulent food, will not do. They 
are not adapted to the climate or the pastures of these 
States. In the South most of them die of disease before 
they become acclimated ; and for their capacity to travel 
when fat, in confirmation of what was stated in my for- 
mer communication, only yesterday I heard of a large lot 
of fat cattle, being bought in this neighborhood, to be driv- 
en to the Philadelphia market. A considerable portion 
of the lot, which to the credit of the breed be it said, com- 
manded much the highest price to the grazier, was deep 
in the short horn blood,—but mark ye! that portion of the 
lot being unable to proceed without much difficulty and 
deterioration, were slaughtered on the way, at Chilli- 
cothe in Ohio! Let me say then, in a word, wishing to be 
as brief as possible, yet never more agreeably employed 
than when communing with the tillers of the soil ; thatin 
my humble judgement, you have in Kentucky, 

First, as to Horses,—all that you need desire except 
that I am strongly persuaded that a cross of the close knit, 
compact Canadian stallion, on your blooded mares might 
give you better hacks for the saddle, and especially better 
coach horses. It is to that cross that Vermont is said to 
owe her superior and much sought forstage horses. The 
experiment is at least worthy ofa trial. Then asto Hogs, 
you have the Irish grazier for size, and the Berkshire for 
shape, but nothing is easier to any farmer than to manu- 
facture a breed of hogs “to order.” They propagate so 
rapidly that by selection of his breeders, he may soon es- 
tablish desirable forms and properties at pleasure. As to 
Sueep, I am not so well and exactly aware of what has 
been done; tho’ the friends of agriculture know that the 
public is indebted to Mr. Clay for the introduction of the 
most sxpproved breeds of sheep as well as of cattle ; and 
many other things for the honor and substantial welfare 
of his State and his Country. Then first and last as to 
NEAT Catt Le. If careful in the choice of bulls, and in 
crossing the different families of that race, you will soon 
have the “Short Horn’ in even greater perfection than they 
can be got in England.—For that race, the breeders of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois need not look beyond Kentucky. 
The want of a sufficient number to meet the domestic de- 
mand, will be, it in fact now is, the only sound motive for 
sending abroad. But, let it be said again, you do want 
still a race of cattle, that will drive to a distant market, 
carrying there on the hoof, in the shape of good beef, the 
redundant blue grass and Indian corn crops for which you 
have no market at home; a breed that added to Mr Clay’s 
Herefordreds, will make your assortment complete, and 
enable you to supply the South Western demand for a 
stock of cattle suited to their very different circumstances. 
That race is that beautiful, active, small boned, hardy dis- 
tinct race of North Devons. Allalike as bullets from the 
same mould—of deep Mahogany red colour, sleek coats, 
handling well, good for beef, vieing in the opinion of ma- 
ny with the best, acre for acre, and bushel for bushel; 
yielding very rich milk and moving with ease and activity 
under the yoke, or on the road toa distant market. 





AGRICULTOR. 
ON SWINE. ‘ 
From Mr. Colman‘s Second Report on the Agriculture of 
Massachusetts. 


Of the swine of Berkshire county, there is little re- 
markable. I met repeatedly with a breed called the Mo- 
cho breed, which are much esteemed. I have found them 
in different parts of the state, but I can obtain no account 
of their origin. The Berkshire breed from England has 
been introduced into the county; and will extend itself 
as soon as its merits are properly appreciated. It is the 
best hog that we have among us; and when used as a 
cross with some of our small boned breed, such as the 
Byfield or the China, or the Mocho, the progeny is high- 
ly approved. Ina cross with the grass breed, so common 
in New York, the produce is very fine. Beautiful sam- 
ples of this cross have been produced on one of the best 
managed farms in Massachusetts, in Lexington, near Bos- 
ton. The average size, at eleven and twelve months old, 


and feed they have been made to exceed 400 Ibs. at ten 
months old. This early ripenesss, in all animals design- 
ed for the butcher, is of great importance. 

On the dairy farms, the raising of pork is extensive} 
pursued, excepting where the whey itself is used for the 
cows. The expediency of using the whey for the cows 
or in preference of keeping swine, is a vexed question a. 
mong the farmers, which I have no means of determini 
One hog is usually kept.to four cows. A shoat, weigh. 
ing seventy pounds in the spring, kept upon the slops of 
the dairy and pasturage, and some meal or-potatoes, or 
both, may be expected, in the fall, to weigh 240 Ibs.; and 
the farmers in general consider more than one hundred 
pounds of this produce as in justice to be credited to the 
four cows. This, I believe, is in most cases an under-eg. 
timate. No article can be given to swine, so conduciy to 
thrift as milk, or the slops.of the dairy. 

One of the best establishments for fatting swine I found 
in Great Barrington. This farmer, whose whole man 
ment is excellent, fatted, the year before the last, twenty. 
four large hogs. The current year he has fatted twenty. 
five, and their average weight was 318 lbs.; total, 7, 
Ibs. His mode of fatting swine deserves attention. “Ag 
soon as the pastures will afford a good bite of grass, he 
turns them in where they can have plenty of clover and 
water. He is careful to salt them once a week, or often. 
er, if the season is wet; and changes them from one pas. 
ture to another, as he does sheep or other stock, which is 
of much importance through the summer. As soon as he 
gathers his harvest, he gives them the stubbles. When 
these are well gleaned, he gives them corn cut up by the 
ground for a few days, as it is dangerous to keep them 
closely shut up and feed them highly in the beginning; 
having no exercise, it tends to produce the blind staggers. 
In order to remedy this, they must be put upon thin feed 
and have as much salt as they will eat. He commences 
steaming potatoes for his hogs the first of October, his 
ruta bagas not being then matured ; he mashes them fine: 
puts nothing with them but the sour milk from six cows, 
and four wy of salt to a box of twenty-eight bushels, 
—This feed he continues three weeks. Afterwards, he 
commences steaming ruta-baga, and continues this feed 
until the first of December, which is five weeks. He 
puts with the ruta baga, after being mashed fine, four 
quarts of salt and three bushels of oats and pease ground 
together, into a box containing twenty-eight bushels. On 
this feed they do extremely well. This feed he contin. 
ues until the 25th of December; and then finishes off 
with meal and corn.” The free use of salt is unques- 
tionably of much advantage. 

A very successful fattener of swine in another county, 
whose authority in this matter is decisive, is in the habit 
of boiling corn in a large vessel and with the mixture put 
ting in a few quarts of wood ashes. The proportions, J 
cannot exactly ascertain; but he considers its use once a 
day of great benefit to the health and appetite of his 
swine. He is careful likewise to put charcoal into their 
styes once a week. A finer stock of swine or a finer 
display of fatting swine I have never seen than I have 
seen at this farmer’s place, which is certainly a conclu- 
sive test of the excellence of his man ent. 

I have statements without number of the value of ap- 
ples for feeding swine. In one case the gain upon raw 
apples was eleven pounds weight in twelve days; and 
in this case nothing excepting apples was used. The 
best form of using them seems to be to boil them with 
potatoes; and it is recommended by several farmers in 
this case to put the apples at the bottom of the kettle; 
and the potatoes become thus impregnated with their fla- 
vor. This comparatively new use and value of apples 
may be pronounced a great discovery of the most benefi- 
cial character. Many farmers not accustomed to speak 
lightly pronounce them of equal value as potatoes for the 
fatting of swine, for mileh cows, and for beef cattle. -I 
can answer for the human animal. There is no food 
more healthful or more nutritious in reasonable quanti- 
ties than apples cooked or raw. A dish of baked apples 
and pure milk is of all others the most delicious to una- 
dulterated taste; and the free use of apples and milk, in 
place of the miserable slops of tea and coffee, would give 
to the young bipeds of the family vigorous bodies and 
bright minds; abate a large item in domestic expenses; 
and prevent a taste for the two greatest and unallevi- 
ated curses with which humanity was ever visited, tobae- 
co and rum. 

Mr. Colman appends to his remarks on the value of 





has been 300 to 3650 ibs.; and with extraordinary care 


Carrots as feed for swine, (heretofore published in the 
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American Farmer,) the following “experiment,” extracted 
from “Arthur Young’s Prize Essays on rearing and fatten- 
ing Hogs.” ’ . 
“@At the same time (March, 1765,) with the preceding 
trial, four lots of pigs, that had been weaned three months, 
were equally drawn from my farm-yard, five in each lot, 
They were confined as before, each lot to a stye, and 
cleaned at the same time ; their food was as follows: 
No. 1. Bran (wheat) mixt with milk. 

2. Boiled Potatoes, 

3. Boiled Carrots. 

4. Raw Carrots. 

They were kept to this food thirty days, and then 

I viewed them as before with the same person. 
No. 3. Much the best,—boiled carrots. 
1. Next,—bran and skim milk. 
2. Next,—boiled potatoes. 
4. Worst,—raw carrots. 

Boiled carrots appeared very clearly on this trial to be 

admirable food for hogs of this age ; Boiled potatoes ap- 
r also a good food, &c. 

Another Experiment.—The month of December, 1766, 
twenty pigs, that had been weaned a month, were draught- 
ed into four parcels, and kept that month, separately, in 
the following manner : 

No. 1. Boiled carrots. 
2. Boiled potatoes. 
3. Boiled turnips. 
4. Boiled cabbages. 

At the end of the month they were turned out and 

viewed attentively. The result was:— 
No. 1. The best,—boiled carrots. 
2. Next,—boiled potatoes. _ 
3 and 4. Equal,—all nearly dead. 

Carrots continue in every trial superior to all common 
vegetable food. I am not at all surprised at the ill suc- 
cess of turnips and cabbages.” 

There are many other experiments detailed, giving simi- 
Jar results, of which our limits forbid the insertion. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

Tue NortTHern SHEPHERD, is the title of a 12mo. 
volume sent us by the Kennebec Agricultural Society, 
for which we tender our thanks. It is a report made to 
that society, by a committee appointed for the purpose, 

n the diseases and management of sheep. It is divid- 
of into three parts, the first on the management of sheep, 
prefaced by ashort description of the various kinds a- 
mong us; the second on the diseases of sheep; and the 
third miscellaneous. From the cursory examination 
which we have been able to give to the work, we think it 
will serve as a valuable companion to the sheep-master 
and shepherd. 

There are some general principles laid down and in- 
culcated which we think important ones, and which we 
propose briefly to notice; and although we do not intend 
to go into an argument to prove them to be sound, we 
think most of them are so palpably true, that the reader 
will only need to be reminded of them to approve and 
adopt them in practice. 

Wool, and not mutton, being the great object in Maine, 
a preference is given to the Merinos; and hopes are ex- 
pressed, that by a judicious attention to crossing, the 
grand point of improvement aimed at will ere long be ob- 
tained, viz. a Merino fleece upon a Bakewell body. 

- The South Downs seem to rank next to the Merino, 
as having the next fleece, as affording excellent mutton, 
and as possessing a hardiness of constitution, anda vigor 
and activity, which enable them to support and to thrive 
upon black and barren hills, where the Dishleys would 
die from exposure or starve. 

“ Sheep should not be kept too high,” says the report, 
“unless intended for the butcher; for it is believed to be 

-atrue maxim in regard to them—‘ once fat and never fat 
again.” If they once become fat and are suffered to fall 
away, it is difficult getting them so fat as they were before 

begun to grow poor.” p. 27. 
h rocky pastures are much the best for sheep.—* Na- 
ture, it seems, designed the sheep originally for a moun- 
tain animal ; and although man as by art changed its na- 
tare in a surprising degree, yet he has not been able wholly 
to thwart her views, and the sheep Ioves still to feed on 
the hill top and cliff, where there is a pure and exhilarat- 
ing breeze, and where it can shelter itself under the shade 
of trees, or a projecting rock, during the heat of our sul- 
try dogdays. A hig! pasture should therefore be devoted 
to your sheep. 








Salt and tar should be given to. sheep—* A piece of 
salt may be laid in a trough, and the sheep will liek it as 
they please, and if some tar be added to the salt, it will 
be a benefit to them,as tar is a very good stimulant when 
taken into the stomach, and it prevents annoyance from 
the different species of flies.” We would recall to the re- 
collection of the reader, one mode of administering these 
as practised in Spencertown, and published in our second 
volume. A log is hewn upon one side, which is then 
turned uppermost. It is then perforated upon the hewn 
side, with a hole made by a large auger, two or three 
inches deep. The holes are then filled with salt, and the 
hewn surface smeared with tar. In obtaining the salt, 
which the sheep are permitted to do as often as they de- 
sire, their noses become daubed with tar, which prevents 
the fly from entering the nostril. 

Shelter during stormy weather, at all seasons, is con- 
sidered indispensable to the health of the sheep, particu- 
larly after they have been shorn. “So tender and delicate 
is the skin of the fine woolled sheep, and so close are 
their fleeces, that there is great danger of pelt-rot being 
occasioned by too great exposure to the chilling influence 
of long and cold storms.” __ 

Sheep should be brought to the barn, in autumn, in good 
order.—* They are thus fitted to withstand the rigors of 
winter much better, and they will be carried through this 
inclement season with much less care, and more econom- 
ically than they can be if they are poor and emaciated 
when winter sets in.” This is true of all farm stock. 

Sheep require the stimulus of distention—they should 
be filled with something that they will eat. When fed 
upon green grass, a sheep consumes eight pounds a day. 
If this grass is converted into hay, it weighs but two 
pounds, and the two pounds constitutes its winter ration. 
To ensure health, the six deficient pounds should be made 
up in water, vegetables or other food. 

Pine or hemlock browse, are recommended to be given 
to sheep in winter. “J have for néar thirty years,” says 
the writer of part of the report, “made use of hemlock 
boughs as the cheapest green food.” It may be added, 
that the resinous qualities of these boughs, promote the 
health of the animal and prevent disease. 

Sheep should not be turned to pasture too early in the 
spring—* for it takes their appetite from their fodder, and 
as they cannot graze enough to-fill them, they lose flesh 
fast.” 

Sheep should not be crowded in sheds, nor huddled to- 
gether in one spot too long ; “as that,” says the book, “I 
am confident, has produced disease in my flock. In one 
instance, I have no doubt the pelt-rot was thus produced, 
and nothing saved the whole flock from the scab, but a 
timely application of oil to the sheep.” 

Open sheds are the best shelter for sheep.—If kept dry, 
the wind is desirable, though cold. It preserves the 
purity of the air, and promotes health. 

Under the treatment in March it is remarked.—* Take 
good care of your sheep this month, that they may be 
able to bring forth their young the better during the next.” 
And under the treatment for April it is urged, to “make 
the sheep eat as much green food as possible each day. 
Grass is the best, if you have it; next to that potatoes. 
This month tests all the rest, as regards ewe sheep, for 
he who raises the greatest number of lambs from a given 
number of ewes, is supposed to be the best shepherd, all 
other things being equal.” 

We pass over the second part of the work, which treats 
on the diseases of sheep, and content ourselves for the 
present with making the subjoined extracts from the mis- 
cellaneous part. 

“ Salt.—I have mentioned that salt was considered by 
the Spanish shepherds as essential to the health of sheep, 
and this sentiment is very general in every part of Europe 
except England, whose situation renders the air sufficient- 
ly salt-—The same consequence from similar causes 


takes place here. Upon Long Island, and elsewhere near 


the sea, the cattle require no salt, nor manifest a desire 
for it; whereas north of the Highlands, they eat it rav- 
enously, and it is thought essential to their health. The 


ancients also entertained similar sentiments u ae 
subject. Aristotle prescribed. one peck every five day 
the summer, to one hundred sheep. We should 


duri 

rae, Se this a large allowance, but it would be readily 

eaten. They also observe, that, however good your 

pastures may be, the sheep will tire of them if not chang- 

ed, unless their appetites are by salt.” : 
“ Transitions from high to low food-—With all stock, 

it is allowed to 


from high feed to that which is scant and poor; or from 
plenty of green food to that which is altogether dry. 
Hence arises a very important maxi in respect to sheep ; 
which is, as soon as the pastures fail, towards the end of 
autumn, to-put them to turneps or cabbages, if we have 
them; and this will perhaps be found.our best system 
with respect to turneps; to sow a sufficient quantity for 
our sheep, to be eaten after the grass fails, and before the 
snow falls, so as permanently to cover the ground.”-— 
Cultivator. 





Diseases or Horszgs, &c. 
] see a great many cures for disorders in cattle and 
horsesy in your Genesee Farmer. The Rizgbone: is a 
great plague to horses, which is easily cured. Take one 
oz. of camphor, one oz. of oil of spike, one oz. of harts- 


horne, and one oz. of spirits of turpentine-—put these in a 


phial and shake it well ; when it is fit for use, put iton the 
foot above the ring, and rub it with the finger till it comes 
to the skin. It will take a week to use it on one foot, 
which it, will cure, be he ever so lame or long standing, 
but the ring will remain. 

To Cure Scours in cattle or horses: take the seed of 
the narrow-leaf dock—(it has a yellow root)—and give 
them a handful of the seed in their feed. It will stop it 
immediately, be it ever so severe. Or take a teaspoonful 
of pulverised red chalk, and give it to a beast, and it will 
cure, I hada spring colt, sick with the scours, and J 
made inquiries of several old people about it; they knew 
nothing for it; I took my own, remedy. I took a hand- 
ful of the dock seed and steeped it in the mother’s milk, 
and poured about a gill down the throat, and it cured it 
at once. ' 

A Cure for the Blind Staggers ina horse. When- 
ever you perceive it, bleed them. well in the spur veins, 
and physic them well with tamarack, which will soon 
cure him.—I am yours, §AvexanperR M’Dovaatu. 

Wampsville, August 26, 1839. 


Sun-Flower. Seed: Cure -for Founder—The seeds 
of sun-flower,’ says a,correspondent of the Zanesville Ga- 
zette, ‘are of the best: remedies known for the cure of foun- 
der in. horses. Immediately on discovering that your 
horse is foundered, mix about a pint of the whole seed in 
his feed, and it will give aperfectcure. The seed should 
be given as soon, as itis discovered that the horseis foun- 
dered.” ‘ 

Cure ror Murratn anp Yerrow Water. 
Dillon, Tazewell co., Filinois, April 18, 1839. 

Having seen here in one of your numbers an alleged 
deficit in information ou the fatal diseases among cat- 
tle, called murrain and yellow water, I beg leave (pro 
bono. publico) to subjoin the following : 

For Murrain—Glauber salts 1 1b; nitre and cream tar- 
tar, iu powder, each, 1.0z.; ginger pulvis 2 oz.; treacle, 

molasses here) 4 tea spoonsfull, mixed for a dose. If it, 
se not succeed in 24 hours, strained turpentine 4 oz. ; 
Armenian bale bay berries, and red saunders, in powder, 
of each 2 oz., mix in a mortar, and beat into a proper con- 
sistency for the bale or ball. 

Taken from the notes of Capt. George D. Porter of the 
British Navy in 1829, who, until he tried this, was los- 
ing every hoof he had in Tyrone county, north of Ireland 
—lost none afterwards. My father hasa great number — 
of mountainous farms there, and ascribed the hale condi+ 
tion of his cattle very much to the constant bleeding, 
which the herds, reckless of the Apostolical injunction 
‘to abstain from blood,’ &c., practiced for eating the same. 

For Yellow Water, or blood with urine, arising from 
bad or sanded hay—1st, drench—Barbadoes aloes 1-2 oz. ; 
common salt 4 oz. ; ginger 1 drachm ; warter 1 quart; an- 
odyne carminative tincture 2 oz. ; or substitute for the lat- 
ter 1 table spoonful of opium. 2d, drench—Epsom salts 
6 or 8 0z.; water | pint; casfr oil 8 oz. ; cream, or half 
made butter, with the whey, as a substitute for the o 
and 4 oz. common salt, substitute for the Epsom salie. 
A wine glass of brandy or gin, will do for laudanum or 
tineture, and as cattle are not the outers of mem ger 
ernment, the Temperance society (of whi bb age hos 
ly approve) will not object. With best wishes for the 
furtherance of the"laudable objects your paper has in view, 

I remain, voqposted sir, Yours very sincerl ; 
. Genesee Farmer. YLE. 








very dangerous to pass very suddenly ' 
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Our affiictions are as much the fruit of God’s love, as any 
of the bounties of his providence. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Pits for protecting Plants during Winter—I think 
you would tempt many of your amateur subscribers, by 
making them acquainted with the virtues ofa good pit for 
the keeping of tender roses, fuschias, peonias, (tree) ver- 

carnations, and other tender herbaceous perennials 
y—thododendrons, acaleas, English laurels, 2u- 

cuba ica, etc., Kerria japonica. I had one construct- 
ed this fall, 22 feet by 14, and three feet deep. Every fine 
day I remove the shutters (if there be not frost within) 
and giveair. I have in all the above kinds of plants, ex- 
cept azalear, and, as yet, every thing is in a fine healthy 
state. The thermometer has been but once below thirty- 
two d and then J believe it was not quite one de- 
ee below it. There has been very little frost within. 
presume it would answer for camellias, as they could 
stand considerable frost, if the airing take place gradually, 
and with the exclusion of the direct rays of the sun.— 

Yours, J. W. J., Febuary, 1839. Mag. of Hort. 

* The use of Sulphur in preserving Plants from Insects— 
Is recommended by Dr. Mease in the Domestic Encyclo- 
pedia. The recommendation is endorsed by the Editor 
of the Cultivator in his last number. He states that dust- 
ed upon grapes, in the grape house, they have prevented 
mildew upon the fruit. “It is equally efficacious in the 
open ground, till the sulphur is washed or blown off. For 
many years, we have lost most of our early cabbages by 
& maggot which preyed upon the stem under ground. By 
mixing sulphur with the grout in which the roots of the 
plant are dipped before planting, the evil has been wholly 
prevented ; and ifthe plants are plunged deep in the grout, 
so as to coat the base of the leaf stems, they are protected 
from the grub. If scattered upon the rows in young cab- 
bages’and radishes, before or after they are taken up, it 
would probably be efficacious of protecting both the tops 
and bottoms.”—JVew England Farmer. 

Injurious Insects—We copy from the London Garden- 
ers’ Gazette, the following notice of the greenhouse bug, 
(coccus hesperidum.) 

* “This little bug is of an oval shape, brown and smooth: 
has six legs, and four bristles at the extremity of the abdo- 
men. ‘The male, which is very small, has two wings ; the 
female is larger, and without wings, and when young, 
runs upon the trees it infests, but afterwards attaches her- 
self to some leaf or branch; where she lays her eggs and 
expires over them. She probably lays agreat many, for 
Kirby says, some species lays two thousand and others, 
four thousand In the greenhouse, she is generally 
found adhering to the stems and leaves of myrties and or- 
ree and to the rind of oranges, as firmly as a limpet to 
a 


“The application of a few grains of white arsenic, mix- 
ed with gum water, has been tried as a remedy against 
pests on an infested orange tree; but it has been 
that in a few hours every leaf drooped, became 

Md, the footstalks collapsed and shrunk into mere 

and the stem perished, and in a few days not a 

living fibre remained on the roots, Therefore, this appli- 

¢ation, which has been often recommended, must not be 

resorted to. It has been proved, however, that these in- 

sects may be easily killed by washing the infested part of 
trees with weak hartshorn.” 

” Ta the Irish Gardener’s Magazine it is stated that the de- 

' €octions of the eaves of the common camomile, will de- 


be Aa ag and that nothing contributes so much to the 
lth of a garden as a number of camomile plants dis- 


through it—No green house or hot house should 
‘be without camomile in a green or dried state. 
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growth and beauty of trees, will recollect 

voc is made with the beautiful elm every year, 
worm, which riddles the leaves as if a load 
ot had been sent through each of them. The 
ters a remedy, that has the advan- 

il experiment on its side—Phij. U. S. 


tes Boston, Aug. 6, 1839. 
ive consulted Mr, Elliot, our Mayor, in 
used for preventing the elms in our 












, from the canker worm, and the follow- 

tion he gave me. 
In the ‘first place, a | of clay mortar is put around 
thie" ‘ees—e ban: about 168 inches wide, so as to fill all 
 Sheinterstices | he rough bark.—Above and below 


ope is bound around to confine the tar, A 


wii 


Elms.—Those of our readers who take an’ 





coating of tar is applied over theclay every night for about 
a month, from the middle or end of October, into Novem- 
ber, and again for the same space of time in the early spring, 
that is, during the time that the frost is coming on in the 
Autumn, and going off in the Spring, the tar should be ap- 
plied daily. Mr. E. said that he at first thought that once 
in two or three days would be often enough, but he found 
that in that time the tar hardened and the worms passed 
over; but when applied daily, they were arrested. This 
course has been found effectual. The foliage of our trees 
were, perhaps, never more beautiful than this summer, 
with the exception of a few, where the tar was acciden- 
tally omitted. It is a further confirmation of its efficacy, 
that great numbers of the worms are caught in the tar. 
Mr. E. remarks, that the suceess will not be complete the 
first year, because some will be likely to get up, notwith- 


| standing every care. But it answers sufficiently well for 


all practical purposes, and becomes more and more effec- 
tual every year. He could not give me any very exact ac- 
count of the expense, because one man is employed con- 
stantly to take charge of the Mall and Common, and this 
makes a part of his duties. But you will see that the ex- 
pense cannot be great, from the circumstance that this man 
is able to do the whole, without other help, in addition to 
his other labors. The care in the Autumn, as well as in 
the Spring, Mr. E. thinks is quite important. May it not 
be from overlooking this, that many attempts to prevent 
the ravages of this worm have failed? If this information 
shall prove to be of any service in preserving your beauti- 
ful trees, I shal] be very glad. 
Very respectfully and truly yours, 
ENOCH HALE. 
To James A. Hillhouse, Esq. 


Boston, Oct. 14, 1839. 

Dear Sir:—In passing through our Mall, within the last 
few days, I observed that the workmen are preparing the 
trees for defence against the worms, and the process 1s, in 
some respects, a little different from that which I described 
to you, as I obtained it from our Mayor, Mr. Elliot. A 
thin coating of clay is put around the tree, as I described, 
and over it is placed a bandofold canvas, which is bound 
on at the top and bottom, and sometimes at intermediate 
parts, by a coarse twine, tied firmly. (This twine seems 
to be the cord or rope which Mr. E. mentioned, the use of 
which I did not very well understand in his description.) 
Some nails are occasionally used, especially in the larger 
trees, to aid in confining both the canvass and the twine. 
The tar is put immediately upon the canvass, and the clay 
secures against there being any passage underneath for 
the worms; in the interstices of the bark. The band is 
not so wide as I mentioned before, being on different trees 
from 12 to 15 inches, in general—on some smaller trees, 
rather less. I do not know that these differences are of 
importance enough to be worth troubling you with them. 
But it sometimes happens that a slight error in details of 
such a business may make a great difference in the facil- 

ity of managing it. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 

ENOCH HALE. 

To James A. Hillhouse, Esq. 


PROPAGATION OF THE GRAPE. 

Hon. J. Buel.—Dear Sir: I sent you a dissertation on 
trees, and omitted to say something on grape vines,as I 
intended. 

In transplanting grape vines with roots, I have found 
it difficult to save them. They have many very fine roots, 
and if they are not put up in wet moss, or some other wet 
preservative, they soon perish. 

There is no difficulty in raising grape vines from good 
slips, much less than with roots. Cut the slips in au- 
tumn, after the leaves have fallen, and the vine has hiber- 
nated for the winter. Choose round and sound wood, 
well ripened and firm, (no flat wood,) the buds full and 
plump, the joints short between the buds. (Suckers from 
the root of the vine, with long joints,are worthless.) Cut the 


hupper end off within half an inch of the bud—put them 


in the ground sloping, the lower end deep, to have mois- 
ture. The upper bud should be covered half an inch un- 
der the ground, to break off the sun, and they are as easy 
raised as currant slips. I have set many slips with the 
upper bud above the ground, as advised.—They grew at 
first well, but the sun invariably killed them before the 
fall. 

I planted some slips this season, and they have,already 
grown from two to four feet. I have had bunches of 





planted in sunny places, they should be watered the first 
year. Water is always acceptable to grape vines of any 
age. If not put out in the autumn, then cover the slips 
with wet ground or mulch, and -set them in the spring, 
If put up in damp moss or other matter, to prevent the 
slips from drying, they may be taken to Europe or elgg. 
where, till from November to May. Respectfully, 
Cultivator. D. Tomunson, 





New Species or Corton. 


The following note relative to this new species of cot. 
ton, has been politely handed us by the Hon. Wilson 
Lumpkin: All who know that distinguished gentle 
will be satisfied, not only of the correctness of his state. 
ments, but of his ability to form an accurate judgment on 
the subject. 

ATHENS, Sept. 23d. 

Albon Chase, Esqg.—Dear Sir: The cotton seed with 
which my son furnished you, was grown in our garden 
the present year, and may be relied on as the genuine new. 
species of cotton, designated by various names—as Al. 
varado, Multicaulis bolled, Morus Multicaulis,&c. The 
seeds from which we obtained our plants (between 29 
and 30 in number) were given to us by Gen. Stephen 
Cocke, of Columbus, Mississippi. 

My son having furnished you with specimens of both 
the staple and stalk, I deem it unnecessary to attempt to 
describe its peculiar habits or growth.—Y ou are apprised 
that the season here has been excessively dry, so much 
80, as to cut off in my estimation more than one half of 
the product of cotton. Yetour plants of cotton will ay. 
erage from 5 to 7 feet high, and about 1000 seed toa plant, 

I unhesitatingly believe it be a very superior species of 
cotton. Its principal advantages consist in its early ma- 
turity, requiring a shorter season to make acrop. The 
staple being of a finer quality, and the quantity which 
may be raised from a given space of ground larger than 
the ordinary cotton.—My opinion of the superiority of 
this species of cotton over other kinds, is not formed alone 
by my own limited experiment, but is corroborated by 
every person, with whom I have conversed, who has 
made a trial of the same. From different persons I have 
learned, that this new variety of cotton, was first discov. 
ered by a planter in the State of Alabama. A single stalk 
in a cotton field, where the cotton had been picked out, at 
tracted hié ‘attention, being without limbs, and the ex- 
traordinary clusters of bolls adhereing to the stalk, by short 
stems in clusters of from 2 to 7 bolls on a stem.—It is said 
he found no cotton on the stalk, except a single lock with 
nine seeds, and from these seeds the variety has been 
propagated. I think the discovery was made in the year 
1836. Very respectfully, &e. 

Athens Banner. Witson Lumpkin. 





Savine CLover Sze. 

The difficulties of saving the seed are imaginary; the 
process is simple and easy. After the clover field has 
been cut or grazed, let the second come on. When about 
two-thirds of the heads have turned brown, cut witha 
cradle, throwing the grass into double swaths, and cure. 
When cured, rake up in the morning while the dew is on, 
into convenient parcels for loading with a pitchfork, and, 
as soon as all danger from heating is obviated, get it un- 
der shelter, either in the barn, or protected in the field, 
Be careful not to put it away while any moisture remains 
in the plants; and on the other hand, don’t handle it 
rudely when very dry, where you don’t want the seeds 
to fall, for in that condition the heads spend freely. Hav- 
ing sheltered it, you may wait, if you choose, till winter 
affords leisure for thrashing or treading out. Sow in the 
chaff, as itis more certain than the cleansed seed. A 
bushel in the chaff will abundantly seed an acre; but we 
would advise the mixture of blue grass, timothy and orch- 
ard grass with it. We shall say more of sowing, how- 
ever, at more seasonable date. 

The second crop produces more seed than the first, 
and hence the economy of first cutting or grazing the field; 
though from that cut for hay, a prudent, careful husband- 
man might easily save enough seed for his own use. It 
is believed that more seed may be saved by mowing when 
about two thirds of the heads have turned brown than at 
any other period, because, if cut sooner, too many seeds 
are unripe, and if later, too many shatter out of the heads 
in cradling and handling. If the heads break off and fall 
through the fingers in cradling, cover with cotton or linen 





grapes the third year on slips thus planted. If they are 


cloth. Every farmer may easily save his own seed. 
Franklin [Ky.| Farmer. 
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——THE SILK CULTURE. 


Interesting Extract—The Richmond Enquirer of the 
934d inst., contains a letter which we may conjecture to be 
from our minister, or from some other American of am- 

e opportunities to describe Windsor Castle—the ap- 

nce, habits, and character of the queen, &e. &c.; and 

the writer says, of our subject: “The silk mania is ra- 
ing here as well as America. Rely on it, silk and wine 
* are to do great things for the Old Dominion and for the 
whole south. Jt may not be in our time, but come it 
will.’ ‘The climate of England is too moist for the cul- 
ture of silk—were it warm and arid as ours, we should 
have in her the most formidable rival for the same reason 
that she is so greatly distinguished in arts, sciences, and 
manufactures. Her free press and free institutions, with 
all other circumstances of climate and physical constitu- 
tion, have developed the mental faculties of her people in 
such a high degree as to insure all that nature will allow 
to be achieved for the glory of a nation. In this branch 
ofindustry we have her powers and advantages, with an 
eminently suitable climate, which she has not.—Jour. Am. 


Silk Society. 


Gay’s Machine—For two days past we have had an 
opportunity of seeing the operation of Gay’s patent in- 
vention for reeling and twisting silk. The exhibition has 
been in all respects highly satisfactory, and has had a 

ter effect in convincing the minds of all who witness- 
ed it, of the entire practicability of making silk in this 
country, than all the reports and publications which have 
heretofore appeared upon the subject. The manner of 
converting a cocoon into a thread is now no longer a 
mystery, but has become, by the operation of this beauti- 
ful piece of mechanism a thing so simple and intelligible 
as not only to be understood, but accomplished by any 
person of moderate capacity and tact. The object of 
raising the Morus Multicaaulis is now apparent. No per- 
gon who has seen this machine work need ask the use of 
these trees, or be at all doubtful of their value, since they 
afford the greatest possible facility in producing cocoons. 
We have not heard from any one, a single sentiment ex- 
ive of disappointment, but on the contrary all from 
Fecided conviction averring their belief that in a few years, 
silk, to a great amount, will be raised on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. We hear that it is projected to raise 
an association to grow silk exclusively—not calculating 
to sell any trees.—Easton Gazette. 








Mr. Curtis Carter, of Virginia, writes that he has “fed 
about 270,000 silk-worms this summer, which did re- 
markably well, and produced me 40 or 50 bushels. of co- 
toons, of good quality. I am now completing my co- 
Coonery,and intend going fully into the business next 
season. [shall keep about 25,000 trees for my own use, 
as I expect to feed from two to two and a half millions of 
worms next year.” 


Mulberry Trees.—A sale of 166,000 morus multicau- 
lis trees took place at Burlington, New Jersey, on Satur- 
day last. They were sold at twenty cents per tree, and 
were purchased for Texas. 





Canava THISTLE. 


_ Mr. Tuccer—There is truth in the following, if no poe- 
try. If worth publishing insert it. Yours, &c. 
Have you Canada thistle, whther plenty or few, 
And would wish to destroy them, as no doubt you do, 
Heed well the directions a friend would here give ; 
And not prick your fingers so long as you live; 
But pulling, by ploughing, by grubbing or hoeing, 
Regard notthe method, by cutting or mowing, 
But repeat it oft as a shoot can be found 
Over three inches high, at a time, above ground ; 
Don’t stop at one cutting, nor count them as slain, 
For in ten or twelve days they'll want cutting again. 
Persevere, my good friends, (for I tell you no lie,) 
And in two or three years they'll all bid you gou good bye. 





Cure for Cancer—Mr. Thomas Tyrrel, of Missouri, 
says he has effectually cured himself of an obstinate 
cancer, by the free use of potash made from the ashes 
of red oak, boiled to the consistence of molasses; and, 
a8 a poultice covering the whole with a coat of tar.”— 
Two or three applications, he says, will “remove all pro- 
tuberances, after which it is only necessary to heal the 
wound with common salve.” 


| through the columns of your paper. 
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Art of being happy—The happiness of families—con- 
sequently, by a regular gradation, the happiness of the 
world—depends much upon women. Women ought, 
therefore, to be intelligent, which is the means calculated 
to render social institutions permanent, happy and glori- 
ous. : 

Let a husband be the partner of your joys, and be you 
the sharer of his troubles. Consult him, and confidein 
him. Upon all occasions do him honor. Tréat him 
with kindness and tenderness. By softened dignity, uni- 
ted with delicacy, endeavor to keep alive in his breast a 
pure, a fervent affection; and use the power which this 
conduct will give you over his heart, to draw him to the 
senseand practice of that duty, which will not only ren- 
der indissoluble, but likewise perpetuate your union thro’ 
ages of increasing bliss. . 

To your children—to your friends—to your servants— 
to your neighbors—to the world—be affectionate—be 
faithful—be kind—be useful—be exemplary. Then shall 
you please him whose pleasure is life—then shall you be 
happy, here and forever.—De .Acton’s Art of being Hap- 
Py. 





Other things being equal, a woman of the highest 
mental endowments will always be the best housekeeper ; 
for domestic economy is a science, that brings into action 
the qualities of mind, as well as the graces of the heart. 
A quick perception, judgment, discrimination and order, 
are high attributes of mind, and are all in daily exercise in 
the well ordering of a family. Ifa sensible woman, an 
intellectual woman, a woman of genius, is not a good 
housewife, it is not because she is either or all of them, 
but because there is some deficiency in her character, or 
some omission of duty, that should make her very hum- 
ble, instead of her indulging in any secret self complacen- 
cy, on account of a certain superiority, which only aggra- 
vates her fault—Miss Sedgwick. 


Substitute for yeast.—A patent was granted in England, 
to Mr. Richard Tillyer Blunt, for his new invented com- 
position to be used instead of Yeast. The substance of 
the specification, according to the Repertory of Arts, is as 
follows : 

To make a yeast gallon of the above mentioned com- 
position, containing eight beér quarts, boil in common wa- 
ter eight pounds of potatoes as for eating: bruise them 
perfectly smooth, and mix with them whilst warm, two 
ounces of honey, or any other sweet substance; and one 
quart (being the eighth part of a gallon of yeast) of com- 
mon yeast. And, for making bread, mix three beer pints 
of the above composition with a bushel of flour, using 
warm water in making the bread; the water to be warm- 
ed in winter, and the composition to be used in a few hours 
after it is made; and as soon as the sponge (the mixture 
of the composition with the flour) begins to fall the first 
time, the bread should be made, and put into the oven. 


Glass vessels, how purified.—All sorts of glass vessels 
and other utensils may be purified from long retained 
smells of every kind, in the easiest and most perfect man- 
ner, by well rinsing them out with charcoal powder, af- 
ter the grosser impurities have been scoured off with sand 
and potash.—Crell’s Journal. 


Curing Hams.—I beg leave to present to the public my 
manner of preserving hams. [I turn my barre} over a pan 
or kettle, in which I burn hard wood for seven or eight 
days ; keeping a little water on the head of the barrel, to 
prevent it from drying. I then pack two hundred weight 
of ham in my barrel, and prepare a pickle, by putting six 
gallons of water in a boiler, with twelve pounds of salt, 
twelve ounces of salt-petre, and two quarts of molasses. 
This I stir sufficiently to dissolve the salt, &c., and let it 
boil and skim it. I then letit cool and pour it on my 


an excellent flavor, and well smoked. When the weather 
becomes warm, there will be a scum rise on the pickle. 
By keeping my ham under pickle, it will keep the year 
round. 

It is better to havea good white oak barrel than any 
other. Try it, and if you ever had meat smoked earlier 
after killing, and more palatable, please inform the public 


Yours, &c. H. FOWLER. 





ham, and in one week I have smoked ham, very tender, of . 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
THE DRUNKARD’S HISTORY OF HIMSELF . 
‘I had a father—the grave is his bed ; 
I had a mother—she slceps with the dead < 
Freely | wept when they left me alone— —_ 
Bat I shed all my tears on their grave and their stone;— 
I planted a willow—I planteda yew, 
And left them to sleep till the lest trumpet blew! 


«Fortune was mine, and I mounted het car— 

Pleasure from virtue had beckoned me far ; 

Onward I went, like an avalanch down, nase 
And the sunshine of fortune was changed to a frown. 


‘Fortune was gone, and I took to my side 

A young, and lovely, and beautiful bride ! 
Her [ entreated with coldness and scorn, 
Tarrying back till the break of the morn; 
Slighting her kindness and mocking her fears ; 
Casting a blight on her tenderest years; 

Sad and neglected and weary Ilefther— _ 
Sorrow and care of her reason bereft her— 
Till like a star, when it falls from its pride, 
She sunk on the bosom of misery, and died! 


‘I had a child, and it grew like a vine— 

Fair as the rose of Damascus, was mine; 

Fair—and I watched o’er her innocent youth, 

Asan angel from heaven would watch over truth. 
She grew hike her mother in feature and form— 

Her blue eye was languid, her cheek too was warm ; 
Seventeen summers had shown on her brow 

The seventeenth winter beheld her laid low! 

Yonder they sleep in their graves, side by side, 

A father—a mother—a daughter—a bride ! 


‘When they had left me I stood here alone— 
None of my race or my kindred was known! 
Friends all forsaken, and hope all departed— 

Sad and despairing, and desolate-hearted. 
Feeling no kindness for aught that was human— 
Hated by man and destested by woman— 
Bankrupt in fortune, and ruined in name— 
Onward I kept in the pathway of shame! 

And till this hour, since my father went down 
My brow has but known a continual frown. 


‘Go to your children tell them the tale 

Tell them his cheek, too, was lividly pale, 

Tell them his eye was all blood-shot and cold ; 

Tell them his purse was a stranger to gold ; 

Tell them he passed through the world they are in, 

The victim of sorrow and misery and sin ; 

Tell them when life’s shameful conflicts were past, 

In horror. and anguish heperished at last.’ 
La 

Correspondence of the National Intelligencer. 

New York, Ocroser 27. There wasan immense meet- 

ing of the merchants of the city at the City Hotel last even- 

ing. The object of the meeting was to hear the — of the 

bank officers who had been in convention on Friday. The 

answer of the baeks to the earnest petition of the merchants 

was, briefly, that specie payments would be sustained by the 

city institutions at all hazards; the next resolution of the Con- 

vention was, that at present it was inexpedient further to cur- 

tail the line of discounts. 

These two points embraced all the action of the Conven- 
tion. They afford any thing but an answer to the resolutions 
at the merchants’ meeting on Thursday evening. The re- 
quest then. was, that the banks would, if in their power, ex- 
tend their line of discounts; and the expectation was that the 
Conveatioa would say ay or no to so reasonable a request. 
Their answer, you see, is an evasive one—“ at present it is 
inexpedient to curtail the line of discounts.” 

Again, the merchants begged that the city banks would re- 
ceive and pay out the notes of the Safety Fund banks. The 
Convention did not even consider this question, except by a 
reference to their letters to the merchants, which you have 
already seen published. Therefore this, the first hope almost 
of the merchants, is disappointed, for the reason that four- 
fifths almost of the circulation here is in Safety Fond paper. 

Notwithstanding these unsatisfactory, and to some perhaps 
unexpected, answers, the meeting on the whole was a har- 
monious one. The merchants resolved as one man to stand 
by the banks is their effort to pay specie. This convention 
and this resolution of course decide the question as to suspen- 
sion here. The opinion is, that in no event can such anevent 


appen. 

On the whole it is believed that some good will come of 
the bank convention and the three meetings of the merchants. 
Had the city banks agreed to receive the notes of the country 
banks—which yesterday sold at the enormoys srerifice of 
from 6 to 8 per cent.—all would have been comparatively 
om, Spuaees seem disposed to put their shoulders to 

e wheel. 

Stocks yesterday, at the second Board, fell even below the 
previous quotations. Such a fall in the price of stocks as 
there has ‘been for the last twenty days perhaps has never 
been known before. f 





Hanover, Mich. March 7, 1839. 


The mails North and East bring us no news of importance. 
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sea PRICES IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Asues—Slacked, U0 Provisions— 


Baicxs— Beef, Balt. mess, 16 25 
Run of kiln per M. $6 25 | Pork, do do 17 00 
Hard ged y 7 00 do prime 14 00 
Red or paving - 8 50 | Bacon, Balt. ass. |b. 8 

Correz—Ha. Q9ja 118) Hams, do cured 14 
Rio 10a 124} Middl'gs, do do ifal2 

Corros— - ; Shoulders, do do 10 
Virgin. good, Ib.00 a 00 | Lard, West.gBalt. 114al24 
Upland, 14 a 154) Butter, Wes. No.3, 16 

ma 00a 00 do do #2, 154 
Louisiana, pri. 00 a 00 do Glades “2, 00 
Mississippi a 15} Cheese, in casks, lb. 94al0 

Fearuers— Rice—pr 100 bb. 5 00a5 25 
Am. geese, lb. 50 a 55 (Saur—Liv. gr. bush. 33235 

Fisu— Seevs—Cloverdo. 12 a 13 
Shad, No.1, tri. bl. 1175 | Timothy do. 2 00 a 2 50 
Herri 5 50 |[Teas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 

ii Y. Hyson 37a 74 
City Mills, sup. bbl. 6 25 | Gunpowder 60al 00 
Howard st. do 6 25a6 37 | Imperial 55 a 60 
Susquehan. 0 00 |Tosacco— 

Rye —  a——/| Com.,100Ib. 5 00a5 50 
Corn meal, kl. d. bbl.0 00 | Brown & red 6 00a6 50 

do. hhd, 00 00} Ground leaf 7 00a13'00 
Chopped Rye 100/b. 1 62 Or.to mid.col.9 50a12 00 
Ship stuff, bush. 36a 00} Col. to fine red 12al4 00 
Shorts, 13a 14| Yel.to G. yel. 10 00a1500 

Grain—Wheat, white | 30 | Wrappery, suitable for 
Wheat, pri. red 1 23a 28 segars, 0 00a20 00 
Rye, new 73 a 75 | Virginia 600a10 00 
Corn, white 75 a 00; Ohio 850a10 00 
do yellow 70 a 80; Kentucky 600a13 00 
Oats 33 a 34 | St. Domingo 13 00a]8 00 
Beans, white 0 O00el 75 | Cuba 15 00a30 00 
Peas, black eye 1 37a0 00 | Woor— 

Navat Srorss— Am. Sax. fleece, Ib 60a70 
Pitch, bbl 2 O0a2 50 Full bid. Merino 50a55 
Tar, 212 1i3¢%# do. 42a47 

Puaister Paris— native& ido.  37a42 
Cargo, ton, 3 87 pulled, lambs 40 
Ground, bbl. 1 37al 50 unwashed 25a33 

Sucars— S. Ame. clean 25 
Hav. wh. 100lb.11 al2 00 | Sheepskins, each 25a30 
do brown 8 00a8 50 | Wacon rreicuts— ~ 
N. Orleans ~ 6 50a8 70 | ToPittsburgh 100lb. 1 50 

Liwe—Burnt, 85 a 40 | To Wheeling, 1 75 





Balt Market.—The demand tor Howard street flour 
continues active, and the sales are fully equal to the receipts. 
On sales were made from stores at $6,25, and also 
at $6,274; at which latter price we note a sale of 200 barrels 
this morning. We now per the Sey. — ry to 6,374, 
and the wagon price at : @i iis Flour continues 
fair demand, with moderate sales at 96,25. The supply 
wheat at marketis fair, but the demand is not very active. 

sales of good to prime reds were made this morning at 
:28a1,26, and a of very = eee red sold at $1,28. 
market is. Sek ae with » but the article is 
without demand. of old white are held at 75c and 
of old yellow at 70a80c-—no sales: Sales of Rye at 73a75c. 
Oats are We quote at 33a34c.—American of Tuesday. 
‘ ‘There has-been a good supply of Beef Cattle of. 
fered ia market during the week, and prices have undergone 
About — 7 On 7) by the — 
ers at p ranging from $6 to $7,50 per . according 
to quay. Live ogs are selling at $8,50 to $9 per 100 Ibs. 
i have shown less anxiety to purchase 
greek, and the transactionsin Maryland Tobacco have 
ea extent of about 500 hhds. ar 94 a $4,50 for inferi- 
for common ; $6 a $7 for good, and $8 a $8, 
fine and leafy. ‘The receipts of frosted Tobacco have 
Jarger of late than at the beginning of the season. Sales 
jon are making at about $3. The inspections 
comprise 416 . Maryland ; 55 hhds Ohio ; and 
. 473 bhds.—ib. of Saturday. 
the damand for couniry flour 
» with an occasional sale at $6:— 
Wheat 120u125c; sales of Corn at 65a 
| Smithfield Bacon 10al Ic. 
} on the wagon price of flour was 
says: On upto 1 or 2 o'clock, 
i if the afternoon it advan- 
77. Yesterday the current rate from wagons 
iL of no-sales irom stors since the ad- 
hé. wagon price. The advance is owing th local 
$5 Qt! t ’ 


ter, Ya.) on Fridey, permeates wheat gla 































*” Hills Fagm near Albany. 


At New York, last week, the salesif{ot cotton were about 
1300 bales at 10¢a13 for Upland, 104a!3 for Mobile, and 
10%al4# for Louisiana. There were considerable sales of 
Flour for shipment, Western at $6,and not in perfect order at 
$5,874; Obio 5,75a88. On Saturday the arrivals of Flour 
were large, and sales of Ohio made freely at $54a88; $5,88 
a6 for common Genesee. Rye Flour $4,25; Corn meal 
$4,12. 800 bushels western wheat sold at 1,24a1,25c cash, 
and 1,30e time. Northern Uats 45a46c; and southern 38a 
39. Turpentine at $2,88. Provisions were dull, Of Rice 
the sales are 225 tes at $3,62a3,87. In sugars but little do- 
ing. The following is given in the Express as the rates, on 
Saturday, of Domestic o_o 

»—Khode Island, 8810; Philadelphia, 12a14; 
Baltimore, 12a124; Richmond, 12ai4; N. Carolina, 12a14; 
Savannah, 13a15; Augusta, 13al5; Charleston, 12; Apal- 
achicola, 25a30; Mobi e, 16a18; New Orleans, 6a8; Louis- 
ville, 15; Nashville, 15; Natchez, 20a25; St. Louis, 12; 
Cincinnati, 15; Detroit, 4. 

Bank Notes.—New England, 14; N. Y. Country, 4al; 
Pennsylvania, 12a13; Maryland, 10; Virginia, 12a20; N. 
Carolina, 12a20; Georgia, 18; S. Carolina, 12; Florida, 25 
a30; Louisiana, 6a10; Kentucky, 15; Tennessee, 30; Mis- 
sissippi, 25; Missouri, 12; Ohio, 15; Michigan, 5; Illinois, 
8a10; Detroit, 3; Indiana, 8a15. 

At Philadelphia, early in the week, sales were made of 
superfine flour at $6,50; subsequently, owing to the light 
stocks and small — coming forward, the price advanced 
to $6,624a6,75, at which rate some parcels were taken for 
foreigashipment. Yesterday the price again declined, owing 
to increased supplies, and several sales were made for ship- 
ment at $6,50 per bbl.—To-day some holders ask $6,624, 
while the majority are willing to sell at $6,50. Rye flour, 
owing to its ome has advanced to $4,25, with small sales. 
Corn Meal—small sales in bbls. at $4,25, which is an ad- 
vance. Sales of buckwheat meal, in half bbls, at §2,50. 
Grain—wheat has not varied much in price, but the demand 
has been more animated. Upwards of 26,000 bushels 
have been taken at $1,25a1,28 per bushel for good to very 
prime red wheat, and a lot of very prime Southern white at 
$1,35; inferior reds, $1,12a1,20. Sales on the canal at $1,20 
al,25. Rye—market exceedingly dull, and prices nominally 
the same at last week. Corn—a sale of prime round yellow 
at 77c; sales of flat yellow at 75a76, and white at 724a71 
cents—demand fair. Oats—sales of several parcels South- 
ern at 33a32c. Malt—a lot of North river sold at 85c per 
bushel. Hemp—market very inactive; a sale of Kentucky 
hacked at $175 per ton. Tobacco—about 80 hhds. of mid- 
dling to good Kentucky have sold at 124al3c per Ib. and 25 
hhds. at a price not reported. Cattle—about 650 beef cattle 
were offered, and chiefly sold: at $6,50 to 7,50 for common to 
fair, and §7,75a8,25 for good quality. Hogs—supply large; 
upwards of 750 head sold at $7 to 8,25, and a few extra, 

250 per 100 Ibs. 


At New Orleans, for the week ending on the 19th, busi- | ? 


ness remained very dull, with exception of cotton, for which 
there was an active demand the first of the week. The de- 
mand for Western products was small, and sales in small 
quantities generally ; prices, even at a reduction from quota- 
tions, would not authorise shipments to the North, according 
to prices there; therefore, the only demand for those articles 
is confined to city consumption, and a little for the West In- 
dies. The news of the suspension of the banks in Philadel- 
phia was received on the 18th, and the New Orleans banks 
suspended the next morning. The sales of cotton for the 
week were about 7,000 bales, viz: 193 Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana, 13c; 32 at 123-4; 174: at 154; 135 at 12 ; 525 at 12 
1-8; 651 at 12; 335 at 113-4; 150 at 114; 50 at 11 3-4; 883 at 
114 ; 246 at 11; 84 at 104 ; 327 Mississippi and Alabama, at 
11; 100 old, at 104; 10 at 9 3-4; 210 Mississippi and Louis- 
iana, prices not transpired. Nothingdone in tobacco. Sales 
of sugar confined to city pe Bt wg. 25 hhds of the new 
crop have been received, part of which sold for 64, and the 
balance at 7 cents per lb. which is said to be of a very good 

vality. The Bulleitn says: “The crop will be larger than 
or some years past, provided co!d and wet weather does not 
set in too soon ; at present every thing looks favorable.” Flour 
had fallen, and was dull at $5 50a5 75. Corn also gave way, 
and sold very dull at 50a53c ; oats 40a42c. 


FOR SALE—3 pair 4 Berkshire, } Beltzhoover’s import- 
ed Boar, and 1-4 Chester county, PIGS. 

3 pair half Berkshire and half Chester—19 dollars a pair. 

Mr. Belizoover’s boar was imported by Mr. Shepherd, white and 
a very fine animal. oc 30 .8, & T. B. SKINNER. 
UNCLE SAM—For Sale—Not the uncle Sam who by 
anskilful and wicked grooms and riders has been foundered and 
epavin'd until he has no one to back him at home or abroad ; but 
Gen. Forman‘s Uncle Sam, full like his breeder, of pride and good 
blood. A magnificent bright bey, 16 hands high, by John Rich- 
ards, (selected by Col. Johnson to run the _ match race against 
Eclipse) out af au Oscar inare—See Turf Reg. v. 3, pp. 15, 321. 

To close the concerns of the company he will be sold very low, 
Apply, post paid, to oc 30 J. 8.& T. B. SKINNER. 


ROHAN POTATOES. 
The subscribers have the pleasure of informing their friends that 














GREAT SALES OF MORUS- MULTICAULG, 
212,000 TREES. 
yrs ee a ee etn 
y, Maryland, on ay t th day of November 
000 GENUINE MORUS MULTICAUEIS. nent Tike 
These Trees have all been grown in Caroline County, Maryland, 
oe are in good — og ty a one onsen 9 lity, from 
three to seven t in height, well branched. 
them are to be su = by any ad ey nae 
They will be sold in parcels to suit purchasers, the terms of sale 
being one third of the purchase money in. cash and the rest in 3 ang 
6 months with approved security. . 
Persons from a distance wishing to supply themselves, wil! find it 
to their advantage to attend. Dunton (the place of sale) is eusily 
accessible by means of steamboats running regularly to Easton, 
Wye Landing and Centreville, with all of which there ig 
constant communications. And vessels plying regularly frum this 
to Baltimore and Philadolphia will furnish easy facility for remoy. 
ing the trees, which may be purchased for distant markets, ' 
Dr. Geo. T. Martm, 
Tuomas Burcnenat, 
. B. Harpcastie, 
Wiuam Baitey, 
Joun A. Sanoston. 
J. C. Tarsorr, 
James Sanoston 
Denton, Oct. 19, 1839. oc 23—4tg24 , 


TO TOBACCO PLANTERS. 

Having made arrangements with the Patentee to that effect I am 
now prepared to make ‘Murray’s Portable Tobacco Prizes’ to otder, 
The price of a Prize with the improved cast screw is $150, one with 
the best wrought screw $223. They will be delivered at 
Anne, Mount Pleasant, Pig Point, Baltintore, or on board the Steam 
Boat Patuxent, for an additonal $10. Should the Prize not lease, 
the purchaser can return it by paying one Dollar for every Hhd. be 
has packed with it. Inno case will a prize be furnished, except 
with the understanding that it is not to be lent or hired out. 
Should the Prize be wanted for the use of more than one person, 
it will be atan enhanced price. Terms, Cash or an approved draft 
at 60 or 90 days on the delivery of the Prize. 

Address through the West River post offige to Alexander I. Mar- 
— to the subscriber. JOS. BUCEY, 
est River, A. A. County. oc 2 2m 


MAHOOL’S IMPROVED VIRGIN!A BAR-SHARE PLOUGH. 
From One to Four Horses—Constantly on hand, for sale at No: 20 
Cheapside. These Ploughs are made of the best materials—oak 
beams and handles, wrought iron bar laid with steel, and can be re, 
pairedby any country smith, Mytf R.M. PANSON, A 


A FIRST RATE FARM FOR SALE. 

The Subscriber will sell THAT VALUABLE FARM called 
AVONDALPF, situated in LONG GREEN VALLEY, about 15 miles 
North of BALTIMORE. This property adjoins the well known, 
fertile and productive Estate of James C. Gittings, Esq. and is sure 

by few farms for the excellence of its soil, besides 

other advantages equal, if not superior to those of any other farm 
in the county, now in the market. Avondale contains about 408 
acres, of which at least 200 acres are adapted to the growth of Tim» 
othy. It is estimated that from 50 to 60 tons of Hay will be cut at the 
resent season, and at least 100 tons in the succceeding summer, 
The crop of Wheat now harvesting will be a very good one; the 
Oat crop quite equal to any in the country; and there is every ap 
pearance, at present, of an exceedingly fine crop ofCorn. That 
portion of the farm, now in cultivation, is divided into fields of con- 
venient size, each of which is well watered. This _— abounds 
with LIME STONE of excellent quality. The LIME KILN~ 
the capacity of which is about 1200 bushels—has been built in 
the most substantial manner, and is conveniently situated. The 
QUARRY now in use is worked with great ease, and at moderate 
expense. 
The proportion of WOOD LAND is amply sufficient for all the 
purposes of the Farm, including the burning of LIME. Besides the 
fine LIME STONE SPRING which supphes the DAIRY, there are 
numerous other never failing Springs in different quarters of the 
Farm. The present proprietor, has spared no expense, within the 
last 4 or 5 years, in improving the soil by the most someones 
of cultivation. During the period named, about 12,000 bushels of 
Lime have been judiciously distributed, the beneficial effects of which 
may be scen by the growing crops. The IMPROVEMENTS are 
such as may answer the reasonable wants of any farmer desiri 
comfort without splendor. But the subscriber invites those incli 

o secure a productive Farm, situated in one of the richest Valleyse 
of Baltimore County, remarkable for its healthiness, at convenient 
distance from the best market in the state, and where the sake 
of excellent society can be enjoyed, to visit Avondale, and judge 
themselves. His price is $50 per acre. If desired, one-half the Farm 
will be disposed of, with or without the improvements, as a division 
of the same can be advantageously made. JOHN GIBSON, 

jy 17---tf No 8, North Charles street 


EVANS’ PATENT SELF SHARPENING PLOUGHS, 
HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 

The subscriber is now manuficturing C. & O. Evans’ reverse 
point or self sharpening PLOUGHS; each share (of cast iron) has 
two points; and, by reversing act upon. the principle of self 
ening, and therefore econom? in using. These ploughs are made 
the best possible manner, and will be sold on as reasonable terms, a8 
can be hed in this city; together with my extensive assortment of 
other make of ploughs, and agricultural implements generally. - 

In store, very superior Pennsylvania made Grain CRAD 
with Waldron’s & Griffin’s Blades; Grain and Grass SCYTHES 
Waldron’s, Griffin’s and American manufacture; Scythe Snathes 
and other harvest tools; Threshing Machines; Horse powers, &6. 

1 have also patterns for, and have made some splendid Cast jran 
Railings for private dwellings and Lamp Posts, and would invils 
those wanting such articles, to ca!] and see my work. 

All ordera wil! meet prompt attention. J. 8. EASTMAN, 











. will receive iu a few days five barrels of these prolific POT A- 
TOES, gaised by Caleb N. Bement, — at hie eclebrated Three 
oc 22 . 8. SKINNER & SON, 


May 15. 36 Pratt st. between Charles and Hanover sts. 
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